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Detective  stories  have  long  had  great  vogue. 
Poe  achieved  much  success;  later  Gaboriau’s 
stories  enjoyed  popularity  and  are  still  sought  for 
in  our  libraries,  but  Doyle  has  outstripped  every 
one  in  this  line,  his  brilliant  invention  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  having  been  about  the  only  instance  of 
the  creation  of  a  character  of  world-wide  fame 
since  Dickens’  time. 

Dickens’  detective  stories  present  two  phases. 
He  differs  from  Poe  and  Gaboriau,  and  their  many 
imitators,  in  that  he  made  himself  familiar  with 
police  officers,  and  more  than  once  accompanied 
important  members  of  the  London  force  to  the 
haunts  of  crime,  heard  and  retold  some  of  their 
experiences.  The  usual  detective-story  wTiter 
lives  almost,  if  not  entirely,  in  a  world  elaborated 
out  of  his  own  self-consciousness. 

Dickens’  accounts  of  his  real  detective  experi¬ 
ences  are  to  be  found  in  a  series  of  short  articles, 
termed  in  the  older  editions  “Reprinted  Pieces,” 


and  entitled  “The  Detective  Police,”  “Three 
‘Detective’  Anecdotes,”  and  “On  Duty  with  In¬ 
spector  Field.”  Curiously  enough,  those  of  us 
who  derive  our  ideas  of  the  London  detective 
force  from  Doyle’s  stories  would  expect  to  find  in 
Dickens’  sketch,  entitled  “Scotland  Yard,”  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  force,  but  it  is  nowhere  men¬ 
tioned.  Presumablv,  the  location  of  the  offices  of 
the  police  at  this  place  occurred  after  Dickens 
vTote  the  sketch. 

These  stories  are  well  worth  reading,  but  they 
do  not  satisfy  the  peculiar  taste  to  which  Doyle’s 
stories  are  addressed,  and  they  may  be  passed 
over  here,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  examine  Dickens’ 
efforts  along  the  line  of  the  “  Detective  of  Fiction” 
rather  than  of  fact,  for  a  considerable  difference 
exists  between  the  two  phases.  Sherlock  Holmes 
and  the  incidents  of  his  life  belong  to  the  realm 
of  romance.  Dojde  has  succeeded  along  the  same 
lines  as  Bunyan,  Defoe,  and  Verne,  in  giving  to 
his  narratives  a  high  degree  of  verisimihtude,  but 
the  critical  mind,  even  though  it  may  be  amused 
and  even  attracted  by  the  narratives,  cannot  but 
see  the  artificiality  of  them.  Two  serious  criti¬ 
cisms  may  be  brought  against  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
stories:  the  unnatural  inanity  of  Dr.  Watson  and 
the  almost  continual  sneering  at  the  capabilities 
of  the  official  detectives. 

Dickens’  fiction  shows  but  few  detectives,  and 
not  much  of  the  story  in  any  case  turns  upon 


their  work.  The  most  striking  instance  is  Mr. 
Bucket  in  “Bleak House,”  who  exhibits  one  of  the 
traits  that  the  community  at  large  has  long  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  professional  detective,  namely, 
the  capacity  for  disguise.  He  gets  access  to  Mr. 
George’s  gallery  to  serve  the  warrant  on  Gridley 
by  pretending  to  be  a  physician,  but  in  general 
he  makes  no  concealment,  introducing  himself 
frankly  as  “Inspector  Bucket  of  the  Detective.” 
Let  me,  however,  take  up  the  matter  chronologi¬ 
cally. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Pickwick  may  be  put  down  as  the 
earliest  detective.  He  busies  himself  with  several 
matters,  but  shows  no  aptitude  for  the  role.  Mr. 
Weller,  also,  undertakes  some  investigations,  but 
does  not  fare  much  better  than  his  master.  At 
any  rate  neither  of  them,  nor  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pickwick  club,  are  detectives  of  the 
type  that  interests  us  here,  so  they  can  be  dropped. 

Although  “Oliver  Twist”  deals  largely  with  the 
criminal  classes,  detective  work  is  not  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  feature.  Only  in  reference  to  the  burglary  at 
Maylie’s  is  the  subject  brought  up.  The  special 
officers  arrive  from  “Bow  Street.”  I  presume 
that  nowadays  they  would  come  from  Scotland 
Yard.  Much  skill  is  shown  in  presenting  the 
methods  of  Messrs.  Blathers  and  Duff,  and  we  have 
some  of  the  reproductions  of  the  “camera  mind” 
of  the  author.  Mr.  Blathers,  as  soon  as  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  house,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 


burglary  is  not  the  work  of  a  ‘‘yokel/’  and,  after 
a  careful  examination,  he  and  Mr.  Duff  are  fully 
convinced  that  it  was  done  by  a  “town  hand,” 
for  the  “style  of  the  work  is  first-rate.”  Then, 
as  their  tongues  are  loosened  by  the  usuaj  method 
of  imbibing  strong  drink,  they  begin  to'  “talk 
shop,”  and  we  have  some  interesting  anecdotes 
of  thieves,  the  affair  winding  up  by  the  officers  re¬ 
turning  to  town,  one  convinced  that  the  crime 
was  committed  by  the  Family  Pet  and  the  other 
by  Conkey  Chickweed. 

Methods  that  might  be  called  those  of  “Old 
Sleuth,”  who  figured  so  largely  for  some  years  in 
American  yellow  literature,  are  to  be  noted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Mr.  Nadgett,  who  pursued  Mr. 
Jonas  Chuzzlewitt  so  skilfully  and  relentlessly. 
Whether  he  had  been  in  public  or  private  detective 
work  as  a  business  we  are  not  informed.  He  is 
merely  a  man  “kept  at  a  pound  a  week”  by  the 
Anglo-Bengalee  Disinterested  Loan  and  Life  As¬ 
surance  Company  to  look  up  its  risks.  We  are  not 
favored  with  any  information  as  to  Mr.  Nadgett’s 
methods,  except  that  they  are  searching  and  per¬ 
sistent,  but  his  results  are  satisfactory  to  his  em¬ 
ployer. 

Dickens’  detectives  show  very  little  of  those 
qualities  that  have  made  Sherlock  so  famous, 
namely  the  ability  to  draw  telescopic  deductions 
from  microscopic  premises,  nor  do  we  notice  any 
attempt  to  present  the  regular  police  officers  as 


inefficient  and  overconfident.  This  latter  feature 
is  a  serious  blemish  in  Doyle’s  works.  There  is 
some  playful  caricature  in  dealing  with  Messrs. 
Blathers  and  Duff,  but  their  inferences  are  in  the 
main  correct.  In  one  case  the  special  Sherlock 
Holmes  ability  is  anticipated.  When  Miss  Sum- 
merson  and  Mr.  Bucket  have  just  left  the  brick- 
maker’s  hovel  in  their  search  for  Lady  Dedlock, 
the  detective  says : 

“They’ve  got  her  Ladyship’s  watch  among  ’em, 
That’s  a  positive  fact.” 

“You  saw  it?”  Esther  says. 

“Just  as  good  as  saw  it,”  he  answers;  “Else 
why  should  he  talk  about  his  twenty  minutes 
past’  and  about  his  having  no  watch  to  tell  time 
by?” 

I  would  be  unfaithful  to  my  duty  if  I  neglected 
to  discuss  the  most  important  of  all  Dickens’ 
detectives,  the  one  who  at  the  present  time  is 
the  storm  center  of  criticism.  Who  is  Datchery? 
The  name  of  the  man  in  the  iron  mask,  the  author 
of  the  letters  of  Junius,  the  personality  of  the  man 
who  struck  Billy  Patterson;  all  these  problems 
have  secondary  interest  to  Dickensians  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  identity  of  the  “single  buffer  living 
on  his  means,”  who  came  suddenly  to  Cloisterham 
and  began  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all 
the  persons  and  localities  concerned  in  the  life  and 
disappearance  of  Edwin  Drood. 

I  have  elsewhere  expressed  views  on  this  point. 


so  that  it  '^ill  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  length.  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  re¬ 
peating  my  condemnation  of  the  theory  that  that 
Datcherj^  is  Helena  Landless.  All  that  we  know 
of  Datchery  forbids  such  a  view,  and  we  can 
further  see  that  he  is  not  a  professional  detec¬ 
tive.  We  cannot  be  certain  of  his  identity,  but 
if  he  is  one  of  the  characters  already  brought  out, 
I  feel  sure  that  he  is  Bazzard. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Dickens’  detectives  are  rather 
commonplace,  but  in  this  he  was  closer  to  truth 
than  are  the  vTiters  of  the  popular  detective 
stories.  He  derived  his  knowledge  of  detectives, 
as  he  derived  so  much  of  the  other  knowledge 
which  he  utilized  in  his  great  works,  by  observa¬ 
tion.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  with,  the 
detective  force  of  a  large  city  vdll  recognize  that 
it  is  composed  of  men  of  no  marked  scientific 
ability  and  most  of  its  work  is  commonplace.  It 
has  been  my  lot  to  be  for  many  years  actively 
concerned  with  the  trial  of  criminal  cases.  Very 
rarely  has  there  been  need  or  opportunity  for  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Holmes. 

In  one  case  in  which  I  was  engaged  a  prisoner 
set  up,  as  a  defense,  that  the  arsenic  found  in  the 
body  of  the  wife  was  due  to  her  surreptitious 
use  of  a  homeopathic  trituration  for  improving 
her  complexion,  but  I  showed  by  the  microscopic 
character  of  the  arsenic  in  the  stomach  that  it 
was  not  such  a  preparation.  Later,  when  the 


man  had  been  hanged,  his  attorney  acknowledged 
that  I  was  correct  in  my  view  that  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  arsenic  had  been  used.  Some  of  the 
arsenic  was  in  possession  of  the  defense  and  was 
subsequently  given  to  me.  Such  cases  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare  in  the  regular  work  of  police 
authorities,  and  when  they  do  occur,  are  generally 
carried  out  by  specialists  who  are  not  detectives. 


